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well acquainted with all the subtleties of the law courts,
having supplanted them in the position of owners/

I will not enter into the question whether it is or
Is not desirable, under the circumstances, that people
should be made to pay their debts, and that their land
should be liable to be sold to satisfy them. That is a
question on which a great deal might be said. What
I wish to notice is the gross fallacy of condemning law
and legislation in general, because the provisions of
one particular law which allows land to be sold for
debts may be open to question. There is nothing
specially refined or technical in the law in question.
What is really objected to is its stringent simplicity.
A law which mediated between the usurer and the
landowner, which tried to secure to the one his just
claims, and to the other the enjoyment of what he had
been accustomed to regard as his ancestral rights,
would have to be far more complicated than a law by
which a judgment creditor may sell his debtor's land
by auction. In this, as in numberless other instances,
the commonplaces about simple and primitive popula-
tions and refined systems of law mean merely that
particular laws ought to be altered, which is a reason
for, not against, legislation. To wish to put an end
to legislation because some laws are not wise, is like
wishing to put an end to tailors because some clothes
do not fit To argue that, because some English laws
are unsuited for some Indian populations, law in gene-
ral is not the instrument by which India ought to be
governed, is to assume that law is not that which a
legislator enacts as such, but a mysterious something